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HALE-AIKIN OKAYS 
SOME FEDERAL AID 


AUSTIN 

Amid cries the measure 
would “start the abolition of 
the state government and 
open the door to socialism,” 
the Hale-Aikin committee 
this week reversed its much- 
debated position on federal 
aid to schools and in addition 
gave official approval to ex- 
tensions of governmental as- 
sistance authorized under the 
recently passed National De- 
fense Education Act. 


By a vote of 11 to 8, the com- 
mittee approved an amendment by 
Ed Ray, managing editor of the 
San Antonio Express, _ stating 
“This committee believes that fi- 
nancial assistance by the federal 
government to vocational educa- 
tion, school lunch and milk pro- 
grams, and those contemplated 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act would be of material 
assistance in developing those pro- 
grams and would not violate the 
principle of state control of pub- 
lic education.” 


The new national defense edu- 
cation act helps finance voca- 
tional schools’ instruction in tech- 
nical fields critical to the national 
defense through a system of loans 
to students designed to strengthen 
math, ‘science and foreign lan- 
guage scholarship and fellowships 
to college students for graduate 
study. 


Senator George Parkhouse of 
Dallas led the opposition to the 
Ray amendment. Parkhouse said 
he “would just as soon introduce 
a constitutional amendment abol- 
ishing the state government and 
tell them (the federal govern- 
ment) to take all the buildings, 
you own us anyway. The federal 
government is taking over the 
country anyway. Have you seen 
the signs on fences, ‘property of 
U.S. Government, stay out’? They 
have them on ranches and even on 
vacant lots. We don’t need any 
federal aid. Texas has always 





taken care of its own. If we can’t 
pay for it, then we don’t need 
it.” 

In reply, Ray said the “voca- 
tional education program has been 
in operation since 1917. Do you 
think we've had socialism in this 
country since 1917?” 


Committee member Brooks Har- 
mon of Odessa spoke up, “no, 
since 1913—federal income tax 
law.” 


Bill Nixon, Laredo 
perintendent, asked 
“Do you think our forefathers 
made a mistake when we formed 
the union?” “Yes, we've fought 
more wars and gotten less from 
it,” Parkhouse replied. 


school su- 
Parkhouse, 


Opposing the committee’s ac- 
tion were Parkhouse, Harmon, 
Stone Wells of Houston, commit- 
tee vice-chairman Rep. DeWitt 
Hale of Corpus Christi, Senator 
Floyd Bradshaw of Weatherford, 
Rep. Scott McDonald of Fort 
Worth, Horace Jackson of Gates- 
ville, and Eugene Fish of Pales- 
tine. Charles Simons of Dallas and 
H. W. Stilwell of Texarkana, who 
had previously voted with com- 
mittee members opposing federal 
aid, were absent. 


Speaking in behalf of Ray’s 
amendment were Dr. J. W. Edgar, 
state commissioner of education, 
Dana Williams, superintendent of 
Corsicana Schools, Mrs. Will Mil- 
ler, president, Texas association 
of school boards, and Nat Wil- 
liams, Lubbock schools superin- 
tendent. Only legislator voting 
with Ray and the teachers was 
Rep. Malcolm McGregor of El 
Paso. 


The committee’s final report, 
calling for teacher pay increases 
and other educational improve- 
ments estimated to add $80 mil- 
lion to the minimum school 
foundation program, now will be 
distributed to education commit- 
tees in the state’s 254 counties. 

L.G. 





DOT BECOMES DOTC 


AUSTIN 


After a prolonged debate 
closed to the press, the 
“Democrats of Texas” steer- 
ing committee agreed here 
Saturday to add to their name 
the single word, “Clubs,” a 
change by which they hoped 
to meet Gov. Price Daniel’s 
criticism that the name 
sounded too much like the of- 
ficial party in Texas. 

The vote on the change was 
very close, many of the 50 or so 
persons present opposing any ac- 
tion that might seem to be giving 
in to Daniel. The group were un- 
animous that DOT (now DOTC) 
should continue and work for con- 
trol of the delegation to the na- 
tional convention and state party 
control in 1960. 

Daniel said at the state conven- 
tion that the state Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee should initiate 
action against DOT if it does not 
change its name. He said that 
while he disapproved of DOT's 
objectives, he conceded its right 
to organize. Sentiment for chang- 
ing the DOT name then began de- 
veloping on grounds that it would 





deprive Daniel of a main “talk- 
ing point.” 

The Observer’s understanding is 
that DOTC chairman Mrs. R. D. 
Randolph of Houston appointed 
Maco Stewart, president of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of Texas, 
chairman of a DOTC committee to 
study “ethical practices’ in the 
state party. Stewart reviewed 
seven areas he felt needed reform, 
including changing the state con- 
vention from a one-day to a two- 
day affair. 

Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunning- 
ham, honoree as Democratic 
Woman of the Year Oct. 14 on 
Democratic Women’s Day in 
Texas, raised a sum of money for 
the national party at the meeting 
by auctioning off such articles as 
the ties of men who were present. 
She also announced she will give 
a yearling calf to be auctioned off, 
proceeds going to the national 
party, Oct. 18. 

Tentative plans were discussed 
for a fund-raising dinner later in 
the fall, probably after the gen- 
eral elections, One report had it 
that the speaker will be Gov. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan. 





New 


AUSTIN 


The state tax study com- 
mission and its underpinning 
research organization, the 
privately-financed Texas Re- 
search League, have come for- 
ward with their two most im- 
portant reports, accounts of 
the taxes paid by individuals 
and by business. Each report 
includes estimates of how 
much more money the state 
could raise by various taxes 
and how much money would 
be picked up or lost by vari- 
ous changes. Reserved for 
later treatment are property 
taxes and oil and gas taxes. 


As Observer readers will recall, 
the league, identified by Sen. Wil- 
liam Fly, chairman of the state 
study commission, as citizen-spon- 
sored, is financed principally by 
corporations. Alvin Burger, the 
league’s executive director, has 
advised the Observer that the 
largest single source of financing 
for the league is oil companies. 
The league, as Sen. Fly writes, 
“has provided the [state] commis- 
sion the services” of the league’s 
research staff and three consult- 
ants “at no cost or obligation” to 
the state. 


James McGrew, research staff 
director, emphasizes to the Ob- 
server that the board of directors 
of the league is not consulted 
before the staff turns its draft tax 
reports over to the state commis- 
sion. “We try to check ’em out 
with people who know something 


about those taxes ... For instance, 
when we talk about insurance 
taxes, we want the insurance 


companies to look at them. But 
the directors generally don’t see 
the report before the commission 
does. Nobody edits the thing be- 
fore it goes to the commission,” 
he said. The staff is regarded as 
attached to the state commission 
on loan, “and we try to stick 
pretty closely to that,” McGrew 
said. As for consultations on the 
selective sales taxes, he _ said, 
“There’s not much you can do 
about that. It’s obvious they are 
comsumer taxes—there’s no ques- 
tion about that, except for the 
part paid by business.” 

Some form of general sales tax 
is used by 33 states. One report 
indicates that a 2 percent retail 
sales tax with no major exemp- 
tions would raise $143 million a 
year; with food exempt, $97 mil- 
lion. 

Personal income taxes are im- 
posed by 29 states. The report’s 
estimates of potential income from 
this tax are more complicated; 
the estimated annual yield 
ranges from $28 million to $149 
million. 

“These two taxes are both very 
productive and both are fairly 
economical to administer,” says 
the report. 

The business report asserts that 
“The use of more general busi- 
ness taxes rather than a multipli- 
cation of selective business taxes 
might offer a means of taking 
real steps in the direction of uni- 
form tax treatment of business.” 

It is estimated that a value 
added tax like Michigan's (a tax 
on the excess of selling price 
over the cost of purchases from 
other firms) would raise $50 mil- 
lion a year in Texas; a gross in- 
come or gross receipts tax of one 
mill—0.1 percent—would raise $32 
million a year; and a corporation 
net income tax would raise from 


Tax So 


Sales, Income, 
Or Slippage? 


$10 million to $43 million for each 
one percent of tax, r 
depending on various fact 
the tax provisions. 


the 


Selective Taxe 


The report on _ indiv pai 
taxes says that generally the indi- 
vidual Texan pays select ale 
taxes and property taxe These 
two taxes do not relate to income 
brackets, being determined rather 
by purchases made or by property 
owned,” it is said. “ much the 
same pattern exists regardles 
family income level.” 


On special taxes on 
businesses, the report say 

“Taxes are applied t oitrar- 
ily selected types 


of DUSINESS 


without regard to the profitabil-| 


ity, the size, or the business vol- 
ume of these various operations 
For this reason, the T* 


ness tax structure lacks esive- | 


ness. No single principle of busi- 
ness taxation may be 
as its justification. It is a product 


of decades of legislation with lit-| 


tle intensive study of results be- 
ing achieved and with less defin- 
ition of objectives sought 

To illustrate the impact of se- 
lective sales taxes and property 
taxes on individuals, tI I 
considering a_ theoreti¢ family 


earning $3,500 a year and another | 


earning $10,000 a year, adds to- 
gether the sales anc I 
taxes the families would pay and 
finds the lower-incon far 
paying $196 a year, 
income family paying $396 ; 
By performing an indicated mul 
tiplication, one may ascerta 
the lower-income family 


2 


ing $55 in sales taxes hile the 
family with about three times as 
much income is paying $87 sales| 


taxes. 
The individuals’ tax report says 


that for fiscal 1956-’57, selective | 
sales taxes produced more than 
$263 million in revenue, about 40 


percent of the state’s total tax re-! 


TY! million of the total 
| 


Urces 


ceipts. For more than 25 years, 
such taxes have consistently pro- 
duced 40 to 45 percent of the 
state’s revenue, it is reported. 
An additional portion of the 
state’s revenues come from cer- 
tain other taxes, licenses, and fees 
paid by individuals, but except 
for hunting and fishing, motor ve- 
hicle, and driving licenses, the 
commission does not include these 
in the individually-paid tax re- 
port. In the Observer’s 1956 tax 
series, it was ascertained that 
pure selective sales taxes ac- 
counted for 40.1 percent of state 
revenue in 1955-'56. However, the 
Observer (Nov. 14, 1956) also 
added into the group of taxes ap- 
parently paid by individuals: the 
inheritance tax, $8 million in 1955- 
56; fees for registration and ma- 
triculation of students, $5 million; 
the poll tax, $3 million; non-com- 
mercial hunting and fishing fees, 
almost $2 million; and _ several 
minor fee groups, which brought 
ito 51.7 percent that year (the 
year preceding the period of the 
league-commission report) the 
| portion of the state's revenue paid 
by selective sales taxes, inheri- 
tance and poll taxes, and licenses, 
fees and permits paid mostly by 
| individuals. 


‘Who Pays? 

Citing “staff studies” which are 
not described, the business re- 
| port presents a conclusion in con- 
nection with the “state-local” tax 
structure: 
| “In 1956, individuals paid $422 
million, business paid $646 million, 
|and farming paid $52 million; $36 
was mixed 


4 peas could not be segregated. By 


percentages, individuals paid 36.5 
percent, business paid 55.8 per- 
icent, farming paid 4.5 percent, 


| and 3.2 percent was mixed.” 


A table shows that the staff 
| studies conclude that of the $254 
| million in 1956 tax revenue from 
selective sales taxes, $179 million 
| was paid by individuals and $67 


s| million by business. The state mo- 


tor vehicle taxes are divided $44 
| million for individuals, $41 mil- 
lion for business. “State and local 
(Continued on Page 2) 





UNIT RULE DISPUTED 


AMARILLO 
A blast at Gov. Pric« 


Daniel's 


state convention maneuverings 
was issued recently from Ben 
Ezzell of the Canadian Record, 
one of the most conservative yet 


plain -spoken newspapermen in 
the Texas Panhandle 


Ezzell, editor of the weekly, 
credited the Observer with a “re- 
freshing frankness 9n topics too 
often-taboo in the more conserva- 
tive press” when Daniel was 
criticized for his alleged preven- 
tion of free debate in the state 
Democratic convention at San An- 


tonio. 


The Democratic Party in Texas 
today is no longer democratic, 
Ezzell wrote. Individualism in a 
Texas Democratic Party conven- 
tion has been all but eradicated, 
and minority factions in reality 
have no representation whatso- 
ever, he continued. 

Ezzell argued that a superior 
plan, and “certainly a more 





democratic one, would be 


proportional representation of 
each faction in every. delegation 

and free expression and de- 
bate at every level of convention 
polities outlawing the ‘unit 
rule’ altogether.” 

(The Observer advocated this 
in an editorial on Sept. 19.) 

Ezzell continued that propor- 
tional representation would “bring 
the in-fighting out into the open 
where it belongs and return con- 
trol of the party to the rank-and- 
file members where it ought to 
be.” 

The Canadian Record is pub- 
lished in Hemphill County, which 
gave Daniel a 697 vote total over 
W. Lee O’Daniel’s 168, his near- 
est opponent in the Democratic 
primaries last July. Sen. Ralph 
Yarborough won the county last 
July by a margin of 555-to-351 
over William Blakley. 

Ezzell devoted ten inches of 
two-column space in his editorial 
defending the abolition of the 
unit rule in the state’s Democratic 





Party convention. 














utrer Hits Buses 


e Indictments against 
gomery County Cmsr. T. J 
and others 


allegations were 


Peel 
fraud 
when the state conceded before a 
district court in Galveston that 
one of the grand jurors had paid 
ll tax in the wrong county 


two 


his p 


e Sen. Ralph Yarborough, Dr 

Douglas Guthrie, Jr 
dent of the State Jaycees, Walter 
Richter. director of the Gonzales 
Warm Foundation, and 
AFL-CIO national 
rector Andrew Beimiller will 
main speakers at the state AFL- 
CHO convention Oct. 19-23 in 
Houston 


presi- 


Springs 
In . 
legislative di- 


be 


@ Summer camp operators, in 
meeting in Kerrville, pro- 


tested the ten-month school plan 


The Week in Texas 


of the Hale-Aikin committee; they 
said it would shorten their season 
a third 











@ Freeport has accepted a 

quarter-of-a- million - dollar 
federal grant for its sewage treat- 
ment plant. 


oe A Sun Oil general attorney 
urged united acticn to de- 
fend the 27.5 percent depletion al- 


lowance at the annual meeting of 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Assn. in Dallas. Claude C. Wild, 
Jr., the association's general coun- 
sel, said the next fight in Wash- 
ington on the issue would turn on 
the outcome of the summer elec- 
tions 


Dudley LeBlanc, who made 

$8 million from Hadacol, has 
invented a mechanical device to 
prevent car brakes from going out 
and intends to try to get Texas 
and Oklahoma to pass laws re- 
quiring its installation (for $30) 
in every car. Asked why not sell 
the device to the car makers and 
let them install it, he replied, “Ah, 


that way. the car makers would 
pay a little royalty. But this other 
way think of the money.” “I'll 
form a company—just a little 


company of a half-million or a 
ll dollars—and we'll bring 


ar plant to Houston,” he said 


milion 








BOW WILLIAMS 


Automobile ané 
General Insurance 
Budget Payment 
Plan 
Strong Stock 
Companies 

GReenwood 2-8545 

624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 


Let's Abolish the Poll Tax! 








on vote 








YOUR SAVINGS 
EARN MORE 


Accounts 

Insured 

To Current 

$10,000 Rate 
Per Annum 


ALICE 
SAVINGS 


& Loan Association 


BOB MULLEN 
Vice-President 
Mullen Building 


Alice MO 4-5446 


Mont- e Texas banks will cash deficit 


warrants with which state 
| employees will be paid without 
State Treasurer 
| James has announced 


Jesse 


| 

{ e The Texas Employment Com- 
} mission said that apparently 
? the unemployment § system 
has weathered “run” of the 
recession. Only 35 percent of the 
256,000 Texans filing claims ex- 
hausted their benefits, said TEC 
In the week ended Oct. 2, initial 
claimants for aid dropped to 6,204, 
100 over the figure in 1957. 


the 


I'll return to Texas as soon 

as I can. It will be a short 
time,” said BenJack Cage by tele- 
phone from Sao Paulo to Rio de 
Janeiro. He is under a ten-year 
sentence here 


The Dallas Church, Oak Cliff 
and White Citizens’ Council 
of America chapters of the Citi- 
zens’ Council have petitioned Gov 





Daniel for a “mass resistance 
movement” in Texas against in- 


tegration. The resolution urged 
Faubus “or some other good seg- 
regationist leader” for president; 
speaking for it, Rev. Carey Daniel 


castigated “that traitor Lyndon 
Johnson.” 
€ In Houston, Mayor Lewis 


Cutrer said he will appoint 
a special committee to study a 
means of mass transportation for 
Houston—bus, rail, or some other 
means. “You can operate a bus 
company so poorly, that you can't 
help but lose money and then ask 
the city to take over,’ he said an- 
grily; “We're going to have to 
look at some other type of mass 
transportation.” 


C7 State board of water engi- 

neers opened hearings on the 
controversial plan for a 490,000- 
acre-foot reservoir behind a dam 
on the Trinity River near Forney, 
Texas, mainly for the benefit of 
Dallas. 


Lone Star Steel near Dain- 

gerfield, which operated at 
only 55 percent of capacity in the 
third quarter of the year but still 
made money, began operating two 
open hearth furnaces which had 
been closed since Aug. 3. 





'@ Segregationist leader Robert 
Cargill, Longview, called on 
| Texans to send $10,000 to Arkan- 
|}sas for the operation of private 


@ After the Duval 
Commissioners court voted 
| three to two to install George 
Parr as sheriff, the often-indicted 
political leader was barred from 
taking office by a temporary re- 


segregated schools in Little Rock. | 


County | 





THE NEW TAX SOURCES 


(Continued from Page 1) 
property taxes” are divided $180 
million for individuals, $290 mil- 
lion for business. There is no es- 
timate of what shares of state 
taxes, only, are borne by business 
and by individuals. 

McGrew told the Observer the 
staff originally considered having 
an appendix in the business re- 
port on how these figures were 
reached. “There's a possibility for 
disagreement with what we did, 
although we did check it with our 
consultants,” he said. He gave the 
Observer a copy of the brief un- 
published appendix. It showed 
that apart from obvious classifi- 
cations, the staff, allowing that 
utility, telephone, insurance, and 
other business taxes are passed on 
in part to consumers, decided un- 
der the rule of initial payment to 
allocate them to business. To al- 
low for oil and gas royalties indi- 
vidually held, 12.5 percent of the 
taxes on oil and gas were allo- 
cated to the mixed category 

The report on taxes paid by in- 
dividuals shows that the sales 
taxes on cigarettes and gasoline 
are the highest as percentages of 
their price (25 percent and 17 per- 
cent respectively); suggests re- 
forms of enforcement procedures; 
describes “an inconsistency”’ in 
the policy of refunding por- 
tions of the motor fuels tax, es- 
pecially to farmers; reports that 
the military post exemption from 
the cigarette tax “means the loss 
of nearly $2.9 million” annually; 
says of the military post exemp- 
tion on the beer sales tax, “The 
Liquor Control Board has urged 
repeal of this exemption. This 





straining order requested by the 
incumbent sheriff. 
@ The Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Assn. said this week 
the $22 million hole in 1958 state 
revenues, traceable to decreased 
oil allowables, emphasizes the 
past role of the oil industry in 
carrying government operating 
costs. 
my Commenting that the drown- 
ing of a 14-year-old San An- 
tonio boy in one of the city’s new 
open drainage ditches was “very 
regrettable and can't be put on a 
dollars and cents basis,” Asst City 
Mgr. Jack Shelley added a finan- 
cial problem is involved in deter- 
mining what to do with the newly 
constructed channels in the fu- 
ture. 
@ Releasing the first of five re- 
ports by the Senate General 
Investigating Committee probing 
insurance irregularities, State 
Sen. Charles Herring said in Aus- 
tin that grand juries should scru- 
tinize the activities of some offi- 
cials not already indicted. 





In union, there is strength. 
The fable of the Lion and the 


forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 
Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 


his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them one by one. 


who protect their families and 


Why not 
discuss your 
life inmeurance 
problems with 
me today? 
You will be 
under no 
obligation. 














Oxen illustrates this lesson very 


The Bion and the Oxen 


dissension and jealousy amongst 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength. “A WWW 
When you become a policyholder of this 


great international company, you become one of 
a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 
two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 


themselves against an uncertain 


future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 
201 Century Building Houston, Texas 
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would increase state revenues by 
$350,000 annually.”; 

Labels the sales taxes on radio 
and TV, cosmetics, and pnlaying 
cards as “luxury taxes,” and re- 
ports that Texas is the only state 
with selective sales taxes on these 
items; 

Reports that while Texas “al- 
ready levies the selective sales 
taxes which are the most common 
and productive, and also taxes 
some sales which are not usually 
singled out for selective taxation 

a few states have selective 
sales taxes on items untaxed in 
Texas,” which are specified as 
taxes on tobacco products, which 
might produce $4.5 million in 
Texas; soft drinks, $3.4 million; 
hotel and motel rooms, $3.5 mil- 
lion; restaurant meals, $10 mil- 
lion; lubricating oil, $1.5 million; 
kerosene, $.6 million. 

Sen. Fly's foreword to the re- 
port on taxes paid by business 
contains the observation, “... a 
state’s business tax policy can 
have a significant effect upon its 
industrial development and there- 
fore on the well-being of all its 
citizens ...” 

Of total business taxes, state 
and local, $646 million in 1956, 45 
percent were property, 25 percent 
natural resources, and ten percent 
selective sales taxes. Apart from 
the property tax, “the next near- 
est approach to a general busi- 
ness tax” is the state corporation 
franchise tax, which accounts for 
5 percent of the business taxes. 
Then there are the selective busi- 
ness taxes. 

“Because the homestead exemp- 
tion erases a large part of the 
state tax on residences and farms, 
business pays 77 percent of the 
state's $30 million property tax,” 
it is reported. 


. 
Slippages 

The report says that if all ex- 
empt companies—insurance, cer- 
tain mutual investment associa- 
tions, transport, building and loan 
and some nonprofit corporations— 
paid the franchise tax, the addi- 
tional income would be $2 or $3 
million, adding: “Most of this 
would come from insurance com- 
panies which pay gross premiums 
taxes to the state.’’ 

If utility debt were included in 
the franchise tax base, an addi- 
tional $2.6 million annually would 
be collected. It should be noted 
that these utilities now pay state 
gross receipts taxes aggregating 
more than $12 million a year,” it 
is said 

Railroads, oil pipelines, toll 
bridges, and city railways and bus 
systems pay only one-fifth of the 
franchise tax; some of these com- 
panies pay a state and county in- 
tangibles tax, and some do not. 
If all paid at the full rate the state 
would get another $1.5 million a 
year, it is reported. 

The Texas franchise rate, $2.25 
per $1,000 of tax base, is among 
the nation’s highest, and the tax 
is fairly high for intrastate busi- 
nesses, but for interstate taxpay- 
ers, the Texas formula on their 
tax due does not raise as much 
money “as formulas in use by 
other states.” (Details are not 
noted.) Subsequently, on this 
point, it is remarked: “This is not 
necessarily bad, since all such for- 
mulas are to some extent arbi- 
trary and subject to debate.” 

If, however, Texas were to use 
a three-point formula “widely 
used by other states,” state rev- 
enue would increase $15 million. 

Elimination of utility debt from 
the franchise tax base would yield 
another $4 million. (On this point 
the report says: “The reasons for 
excluding utility debt have merit 
and may well apply with equal 
force to many corporations in 
other industrial classifications.”) 

Compared with _ corporation 
taxes in the four neighboring 
states, Texas is the only one with- 





out a corporation income tax, the 
report says. Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arkansas all 
have such taxes. “... existence of 
a state corporation income tax 
does not by itself imply a heavier 
tax liability,” says the report. 

The insurance premiums tax 
($26 million in '56-'57) exempts all 
first-year premiums collected by 
the life companies. The report 
says the insurance tax is high 
compared to most populous and 
neighboring states, and that if all 
exemptions were removed, the 
Texas tax would be the highest in 
the country; any increase would 
lead to retaliatory taxes from 
other states. The report also gives 
as a reason against lifting the 
first-year life insurance premiums 
exemption that it is “important to” 
new and small companies. 

The Texas tax on telephone 
utilities is almost exactly twice 
the rate on electric, gas, and water 
utilities, the report says. To elim- 
inate the distinction, the rate on 
phone companies could be cut 
$8.3 million annually, or the dif- 
ference could be divided between 
the companies, the report says. 

“The most unique exemption”’ 
to utilize taxes is that granted 
electric, gas, and water companies 
for unincorporated areas and 
towns of less than 1,000, thus ex- 
empting $112 million of gross re- 
ceipts a year. From half a million 
to a million dollars would be 
added to state revenue by cancel- 
ling this exemption. 

Ending exemption of dairies 
and service stations from the 
chain store tax would yield $1.5 
million; but, says the report, 
there is no evidence the chain 
store tax has accomplished its 
major purpose, restricting the 
growth of the chains. 

The report argues in this man- 
ner concerning increases in busi- 
ness tax rates: 

“Tax rate increases have the 
advantage of not disturbing the 
status quo, but ... To the extent 
that inconsistencies and inequi- 
ties exist in the Texas business 
structure, percentage rate in- 
creases merely magnify these 
problems.” 

As for closing “loopholes,” the 
report says, “The Texas business 
tax structure is so shot through 
with contradictory provisions and 
practices that the identification of 
‘loopholes’ in this tax area is cer- 
tain to be difficult and controver- 
sial.” R. D. 


Ralph Upholds 
Pickle Report 


AUSTIN 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough differs 
with the Observer's story report- 
ing that the charge that Jake 
Pickle told pro-Daniel people in 
Robertson County that if they 
would rump at their county con- 
vention they would be seated at 
the state convention was “not con- 
firmed.” 

The Observer, as reported in 
the issue of Oct. 3, made inquiries 
in Robertson County and could 
not confirm the report after hav- 
ing talked with the person the 
county Democratic chairman said 
could confirm it. 

“The charge in the Observer 
that the report of Pickle’s inter- 
ference is not confirmed is in my 
opinion wholly erroneous,” Yar- 
borough told the Observer. “They 
are substantiated in my opinion, 
because I’ve made at least six long 
distance phone calls and talked to 
people in Robertson County be- 
fore I made any public statement 
about the matter.” 

Asked whom else the Observer 
might contact to try to confirm 
the report, Yarborough declined 
to give any names, saying it would 
not be likely that they would talk 
on the record. 
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| DALLAS: THE PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 


DALLAS 

It’s really not much of a 
place for a city. Sitting near 
an erratic little river 200 
miles from the sea, it rests 
too far east for the western 
cattle markets, too far west 
for the piney woods farmers. 
The site itself has no histori- 
cal significance; it was too 
far north to be of interest to 
the land speculators, the 
farmers, the patriots, the 
brigands and the conquering 
Latin generals who fought at 
Alamo mission. 


Most of the famous men of the 
Republic’s glory—Austin, Travis, 
Houston, Lamar, Fannin—died 
before the city was born, and 
those who were living had no 
time for the grubby little hamlet 
Struggling for existence on the 
virgin prairies somewhere to the 
north. 

Unencumbered by legacies of 
the past, by old world culture or 
even the violent, lusty tradition 
then growing in the American 
west, it fastened its civic credo 
to the word “progress” and ex- 
plored that word for all its Amer- 
ican meanings. 

And now glossy, impatient, it 
stands in earnest posture—the 
very model of a modern major 
city: Dallas. 

The route from the hamlet to 
the city has not been an easy one. 
When John Billingsley arrived in 
Dallas in 1844, he wrote, “We soon 
reached the place we had heard 
of so often, but the town, where 
was it? Two small log cabins— 
this was the town of Dallas and 
two families of ten or twelve 
souls was its population.” 

The significant phrase was not 
that the town was small but that 
it had been “heard of so often.” 
The flag of civic promotion was 
raised in Dallas by its founder, 
John Neely Bryan, and his suc- 
cessors have never since let the 
banner dip. They outbid Oak Cliff 
for the county seat (offering 
free land for the courthouse), 
they outbid a host of rivals for 
the railroad (Dallas gave $200,000 
in bonds, 142 acres of land, and 
$5,000 in cash), and then they 
used the railroad as a promotional 
path to the heady plateau of 1958. 


| 


Today, hurrying out of a vacant 
past toward a tomorrow of pro- 
mise, the rootless city struggles to 
avoid caricature. The effort sel- 
dom succeeds, for Dallas lends 
itself to cliches and_ generali- 
zations by magazine writers seek- 
ing the descriptive word, the 
neat turn of phrase to find mean- 
ing in all the movement. 


Of such slickness are legends 
manufactured, so Dallas comes to 
us now as “Big D,” home of the 
“wheeler-dealer” oil millionaire 
who can buy controlling stock in 
the New York Central and turn to 
his fellow wheeler-dealer and 
say, “what was the name of that 
railroad we bought?” 

Dallas winces at such stories 
an@ wishes someone had reminded 
the writer that old Clint Mur- 
chison, rich but oh so clumsy, is 
not really typical, that the city 
does after all have Neiman-Mar- 
gus. (This would not be the first 
time a cliche has been refuted 
with a cliche.) 

And more. A social historian 
passes through the glittering new 
Love Field airport, hurries to 
town in a Cadillac dispatched by 
the chamber of commerce, speaks 
briefly and winningly to a 
luncheon, hurries back to the air- 
port. Departing, he comments 
witheringly that the people of 
Dallas are faceless silhouettes de- 
voted to the superficial, seeking, 
in their ostentation, refuge from 
meaninglessness. 





A civic formula that works well 
in business fails with a professor 
and leaves the wounded city with 
another cliche. Thus will Dallas 
make an admission: it feels more 
at home with businessmen. 


FFICIENCY is an_ important 

word here. In the daily flow of 
community life, efficiency appears 
as one of the driving, funda- 
mental values. The city’s defiant 
political conservatism flows in- 
evitably from this idea. What is 
efficient about the federal gov- 
ernment? In a city spawning 
new insurance empires every 
month, a city where values flow 
from actuarial tables and corpo- 
rate dividends, a city where edu- 
cation committees meet in the 
board rooms of banks, the waste 
of the federal government is ap- 
palling economic heresy. The feel- 
ing is not passive; it is genuine, 
pervasive through wide segments 
of the community: governmental 
waste is at core a moral issue, 
economic waste is a demonstrable 
evil, all that America has come 
to mean in Dallas is threatened 
by the demogogic idiocies of New 
Dealism and Modern Republican- 
ism. If Dallas conservatives some- 
times appear to choke on their 
indignation, it is the impassioned 
stuttering of the righteous. Jour- 
Nnalistic heights in righteous in- 
dignation were attained by the 
anti-big business muckrakers of 
two generations ago. Today, in 
Dallas, these same heights are 
scaled by the Dallas Morning 
News in defence of business and 
the efficient, moral way of life it 
is believed to circumscribe. 


The News published, on Oct. 5, 
1958, a special Sunday section en- 
entitled “Unlimited Prosperity, A 
Dallas Report.” The 30 page 
section carried stories probing 
the statistics of a city. The News’s 
headline writers, capsuling these 
stories, wrote: 


People Make City Big In Spirit 
of Enterprise; Dallas County 
Future Said to be Bright; Dallas 
Businessmen Seek More Business; 
Consumption Up; Dallas Major 
Center in Petroleum Trade; Dal- 
las Considered Heart of Mighty 
‘Agribusiness’; Dallas Southwest 
Center of Storage, Distribution; 
Skyline Boosted With Insurance; 
Southwestern Industry Served by 
Dallas Finance Leadership; Big 
Hotel Slated in Exchange Park; 
Real Estate Board Plays Impor- 
tant Role in Growth; Insurance 
Firms Plan Expansions for Dallas; 
Dallas Large Center for Whole- 
saling; Dallas Holds Banker Title; 
Air Companies Thrive in Metro- 
politan Area; A Fine Line of 
Companies; Dallas Has the Hotel 
Rooms So It Brings In Conven- 
tions; Republic Firm Licensed for 
Business in Alaska; Baylor Hospi- 
tal Joins in Progress of Dallas; 
Three Agents Handle Leases on 
Mart. 


And there was a story calling 
the Chamber of Commerce the 
world’s largest in number of 
members. 

In making the effort to “sell” 
the business community in the 
pages of the Sunday paper, Dallas 
was only following patterns set 
by other hungry new cities. But 
the value judgments made by the 
News in selecting the “salable” 
items are instructive. The story 
on the new medical center did 
not stress medicine. The lead was 
built around the fact that “unlike 
some medical centers—built with 
fat gifts of a few millionaires— 
Dallas owes its steady growth to 
medical maturity to the contri- 
butions of many citizens. Dallas 
people have shelled out nearly 
$10,000,000 in three separate hos- 
pital fund drives since 1956. The 
latest and bigest campaign—St. 
Paul’s drive for $4,000,000—was a 
smashing victory at a time when 





most businessmen were fretting 
about a recession.” 

Another story summed up the 
value of the Southwesterrn Med- 
ical Foundation: “For the com- 
munity as a whole, it represents 
one of the most positive ex- 
pressions possible of the free 
enterprise system. Such a center 
maximizes the possibilities of 
local self-government by meeting 
local needs with local resources 
in a fully creative sense. It is 
a powerful example of what can 
be done through local initiative, 
local leadership, and local basic 
central services which make a 
great city.” 

The story on the new civic 
auditorium emphasized the seat- 
ing capacity (10,000) and the 
parking facilities (“1,000 cars and 
an additional 3,000 autos can be 
parked on lots within a two-block 
area.”) Other than a reference 
to conventions, the story did not 
indicate for what purposes the 
auditorium could be used. There 
was a story on the labor move- 
ment under the head “Growth 
of Union Here Fails to Ruffle 
Industrial Peace.” 

Under a headline, “Dallas Paced 
by A. Harris,” the paper quoted 
a department store head as saying, 
“There is really no limit to where 
Dallas can go... we believe in the 
next ten years the volume of 
A. Harris and Company should 
triple.” 





Larry Goodwyn 





The A. Harris Co. had several 
ads in the special section. 

There was no story on Neiman- 
Marcus. There were no Neiman- 
Marcus ads. 

A feature story, “Chain Reac- 
tion, City Gains by Adding One 
Factory,” shows how a new fac- 
tory, employing 150 persons, can 
spread growth and prosperity to 
“one thousand professional men 
and retail and service establish- 
ments. 

The only article devoted to a 
subject unrelated to business is 
entitled “Dallas Area Has Top 


Fishing.” 
IT 


HE CITY does not always speak 

in mercantile tones. The Margo 
Jones Theatre, among the earliest 
theatres to stage Tennessee 
Williams plays, is a permanent 
part of the city’s life. The sym- 
phony and the opera, while not 
as widely publicized or patro- 
nized as the State Fair Musicals, 
are well received; and the Musi- 
cals themselves are a massive 
success. There are also the Dallas 
Arts Association, Little Theatre, 
Oak Cliff Society of Fine Arts; 
The Dallas Historical Society, 
Dallas Woman’s Club, Dallas 
Woman’s Forum, the Dallas Coun- 
cil on World Affairs. 

But culture, as distinguished 
from the organized pursuit of 
culture, is not the dominant 
theme in the city’s life. Other 
civic undertakings seem more 
germane to the city’s decisions. 

A group of ministers, associ- 
ating themselves in a “Moral and 
Civic League,” sends out question- 
naires to all public office seekers 
in Dallas County. Not concerned 
about a candidate's liberalism or 
conservatism, the group sets these 
criteria: Do you favor the sale of 
beer and liquor? Do you favor 
gambling in any form? 


Dallas County now encloses 
islands of prohibition. The in- 
corporated areas of Highland 


Park and University Park—en- 
tirely surrounded by metropoli- 
tan Dallas—are bone dry. Nestling 
hard by the townships’ borders 
are some of the brightest little 
bars in Dallas. On the eastern 
side of Lovers Lane, just inside 





the Dallas line, are the Black« 
Herb’s Magic Grill, the Tov 
Pump, Pastory’s. The Tabu Roor 
guards the western approach¢ 
to Highland Park, the Doll House 
the northern approach to U 
versity Park. 


Sedately inside this alco 
rim are most of the fins 
homes of Dallas, many bui 
oil money flowing from the 
Texas boom of the early t 
and constructed in the 
manner of an era that 
on cheap domestic labor. C 
Georgian, and Norman mar 
sprawl on either side of 7 
Creek, a twisting, rippling 


that waters a ribbon of f 
greenery along its coursewa 
Tall trees line streets 
Dickens, Thackeray, R 
Byron, Eton, Oxford, Prir 


and Harvard. The § tastef 
landscaped University Park 
hall looks as though it had 
lifted out of Colonial Wil 
burg. The Southern Met! 
University campus, red - bricked 
and new, lends its acaderr 
enticity to the portrait of 

ban serenity. 

A picture of the Park C 
a section of palatial home 
ever, would be a_ falsé¢ 
Most of the area’s homes 
moderate size, brick, 
and ten to twenty years 
University Park partici 
large number of retired 
living on investment incor 
small, neat cottages. P 
they oppose “soft money” 
calculated to bring on 
flation. The district 
conservative. 

Beyond the Airport to | 
Hollow and Walnut Hill 
sprawling ranch bungal« 
Dallas’s growing “young 
tive” class. There are 


ter block of homes in the $30,000 


to $50,000 range, their 

ality expressed gently, 

common mold that render 

all substantially alike 

carports and family r t 
of glass, and Danish modern fur- 
niture. The young mer ar 
buying these homes—ir 

men, executives, engin¢ 
Chance-Vought, Dresser 

ries, Texas Instrument 
Aircraft, star  salesmer 
hundred lesser enterpris« 

the same aspect of stable 

ness that characterizes the houses 
They are polite to one t 
and their arguments, 

have them, are likely t 

facts, not ideas. In general 

do not “rock the h 
in neighborhood get togethers or 
in sessions at the offic« 


boat 


They vote overwhelm 


servative, sometimes even 10re 
so than the Park Cities, When 
conservative Wallace Savage ran 
for Congress against a more 
moderate opponent in the Demo- 
catic primary, Preston Hollow 
and Walnut Hill gave him heavy 
majorities. In the general election 
when Savage, as the Democratic 
nominee, ran against Republican 
Bruce Alger, the same _ voters | 
turned from Savage and gave} 
decisive majorities to the even 
more conservative Alger 

The residents of Preston Hol- 
low are civic conscious aw 
abiding and efficient. They nd | 
to equate progress new 
building construction. They move 
with the confident air of young 
people who know they have 
future in their town 

Their entertainment is likely to 
be of the backyard barbeque 


variety. When they go out, it is 
generally to a country club or to 
one of the exclusive private clubs 
serving mixed drinks 

The private club is enjoying a 
boom in Dallas as a citizenry be- 
coming increasingly sophisticated 
tries to evade a state law passed 


a ; was 


n agrarian era. The clubs too 
stratified and tend to be 
within certain broad 
The Petroleum Club 
wntown in the Baker Hotel 
the time-tested and decorous, 
Cipango Club near Turtle 
opulent, and the Thirty 
ive Twenty-Five Club, con- 
usly subtle. The latter is lo- 
in a tall new luxury apart- 
building known simply by 
its address, 3525 Turtle Creek 
room rent runs into the 
thousands of dollars. Each guest's 
washed daily as a special 
vice of the management. 
voting record in the exclu- 
suburbs is phenomenal. In 
group of ten precincts, 
taining 18,000 persons of voting 
er 17,000 paid their poll 
taxes and 16,000 voted. In Demo- 
precincts in the same 
43,000 persons of 
11,000 paid their poll 
slightly more than 


II 


HE FIGURES underline one of 
the interesting aspects of Dallas 
politics—the tight con- 
servative hold on local govern- 
t is actually a minority con- 
perpetuated without inter- 
through the years by a 

‘ies of interrelated factors 

Dallas is a banker’s town, a 
financial center founded on oil 
money and prospering in insur- 
ance. The Republic Bank is more 
than just an aluminum match- 
is the source of money 
supporting literally hundreds of 
enterprises. So, too, the First 
National, along with the Republic 
among the nation’s 25 largest 
banks, and the Mercantile Bank, 
Texas Bank and Trust, Southland 
Life Insurance, Southwestern 
Life—huge organizations all. The 
executives and managers who 
guide these giants are well tu- 
in the various values of a 
dollar. Their approach to the 
community is a corporate, ef- 
ficient, no nonsense sort of thing 
characterized locally as rugged 
individualism. In the business and 
professional clubs, in the Lions, 
Rotary, and Kiwanis, they talk 
of free enterprise and the danger 
of Washington bureaucracy. Their 
views filter down through the 
community. With their wives, 
they run the community chest, 
the united fund, the school board, 
the civic leagues with various 
purposes. The white collar people 
whose jobs are ruled from this 
| platform of economic power are 
seldom unresponsive to political 
pleas cloaked in the mantles of 
free enterprise, states rights, the 
'Constitution, and the heritage of 
our forefathers. 

The daily press, particularly the 
Dallas Morning News, is another 
vital factor in the continued con- 
servative reign in Dallas. In emo- 
\tional, often virulent editorials, 
ithe theme is insisted on: a vote 
|for the conservative candidate is 
a vote for sound American-type 
| government in the traditions of 
| free enterprise and fair play that 
|made this country great; a vote 
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|for the Democratic candidate is a 
| vote for Walter Reuther, the NA- 
| ACP, the ADA, left wingers, so- 
cialists, free-loaders, and do-good- 
lers. One notable editorial in the 
| News during the Blakley-Yarbor- 
nats campaign intimated the DOT 
a handmaiden of the Com- 
~ | munists. The conclusion is left to 
lthe reader—to vote against the 
conservative candidate is to vote 
against America. 

The effect has not necessarily 
been to win converts, but it has 
undeniably caused a frustration, 
an apathy among liberally in- 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—JEFFERSON 





On The Kight fo Work’ 


Those who would rejoice upon 
the emasculation of the union 
movement in the United States have 
developed a shrewd device designed 
to divide the liberals and independ- 
ents from the unions. It is called 
“the right to work.” 


Anyone with any sense knows 
there is no right to work or we 
wouldn't have five million men out 
of work 


As defined by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the right 
to work means that there is no right 
to a union shop. The majority of a 
plant's employees within a bargain- 
ing unit would not have the right to 
agree that they want everybody in 
the bargaining unit to belong to the 
union, and then to bargain with 
management fur an agreement to 
that effect. 


This is the law in Texas and 17 
other states now. In practice it 
means that non-unon workers bene- 
tit from the higher wage scales and 
fringe benefits of all kinds which 
dues-paying, strike-suffering union 
men have earned and will continue 
to earn for them until in the mean- 
time the management breaks the 
union by easing out union members 
and rehiring only non-union men. 

But it is true that the country’s 
labor-management. laws must deal 
fairly with “conscientious objec- 
tors’ against belonging to unions. 
Just as we have the Fifth Amend- 
ment to avoid putting a premium on 
lying; just as many states have 
abolished capital punishment to 
maintain belief in the value and sac- 
rosanctness of the individual life; 
so exactly also must we avoid put- 
ting a financial premium on individ- 
uals violating their personal convic- 
tions, accepting the defeat of their 
individuality. 

In a society becoming more and 
more conformist, whether in union 
meetings or bank _ consultation 
rooms or salesmen’s conventions or 
PTA meetings or television soirees, 
it is especially important that we 
maintain a sensitive regard for the 
rights of individuals to join and not 
to join as they wish. 

It is true that a person who genu- 
inely does not want to join a union 
can get a job where there is not a 
union shop, usually; but suppose he 
has built up seniority and status in 
his job, in other words, has earned 
what union men describe as a 
vested interest in a job, and then 
along comes the union and tells 
him, join or get out? 

Or suppose just such a worker, 
one with seniority and a given level 
of income, around which he has 
built his and his family’s life, de- 
cides he wants to stay on his job 
but join some other union, say in 
protest to the policies of the union 
he belongs to? 

We must deal at that point not 
with a civil right but with an issue 


of fair play, as many thinking union 
men will themselves assert. 

We would suggest this kind of an 
amendment to the Texas right to 
work law: 

Permit the majority of workers 
in a bargaining unit to agree, and 
then to bargain with management, 
for a union shop. Permit workers 
for whom joining the union would 
contravene the impulses of their 
conscience to continue working for 
the company, provided they pay to 
the union what they would pay if 
they were members (even as con- 
scientious objectors to nuclear war 
are nevertheless required to pay 
their income tax). They would re- 
ceive the benefits of pay raises, 
iringe benefits, grievance represen- 
tation, and so on, but obviously 
they would not vote in the union. 


Furthermore, such “conscientious 
objectors” to the majority decision 
would not count in deciding 


whether a majority of the workers 
wanted to continue the union. Once 
the majority of, say, 150 workers 
had decided on a union shop, all 150 
would pay dues; if, say, five of them 
decided not to join the union, the 
subsequent decision whether to con- 
tinue unionized would be decided 
by a majority vote of the 145 dues- 
paying members. 

Such a change in the law would 
restore the union shop; permit 
workers in the shop who object to 
unions to refrain from joining, but 
protect the members from expendi- 
tures not shared by all those who 
would benefit from them; meet the 
objections of the right-to-workers 
that a man ought not to be forced to 
join a union in order to hold his 
job; yet prevent management from 
using such dissenters as a wedge to 
break the union. 

Unions would not have to cope 
with those few drag-along members 
who tend to affect the good union 
men with their indifference. And 
the NAM hypocrites would be left 
naked among the ruins of their 
sophistries. 


Year-Kound 


(While we are not reassured as to 
the impartiality of the summer 
camp operators who opposed it.) we 
doubt the wisdom of extending the 
school year to ten months. We 
think it more reasonable to run the 
schools year-round in four quarters, 
with students going to school three 
quarters a year and rotating their 
vacations so each student would 
have a fair shot at the summer per- 
iod. This would multiply by a 
fourth our available school rooms. 
We would have to increase teach- 
ers’ pay 25 percent, with say three 
weeks’ vacation at Christmas, but 
what quicker way to relieve the 
teacher shortage? The idea is worth 
discussing. 
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Houston 

As the Texas State AFL-CIO sec- 
ond convention delegates gather in 
Houston this week-end for the annual 
discussion of how organized labor in 
the state can improve matters for 
working people, the foes of unions are 
just as busy as a year ago. One mani- 
festation of this is a full page ad pub- 
lished in the Houston Chronicle, 
headed in box car type: “WILL YOU 
LET REUTHER GET AWAY 
WITH IT?” 


When Walter Reuther, president of 
the United Auto Workers, which has 
just signed new contracts improving 
the wages and working conditions of 
multiplied thousands of factory work- 
ers, was in Houston three years ago, 
he was getting ready to step down 
from the presidency of the CIO and 
take a secondary role in the AFI.-CIO, 
whose merger had been agreed upon 
but at that time was not yet consum- 
mated. 


Reuther had said that he was more 
interested in the potential benefits that 
merger and unity would bring to 
American workers than he was in his 
own personal position or prestige and 
that he would give up his presidency 
gladly if by doing so it would benefit 
the labor movement. Some people who 
never credit a labor leader with ideal- 
ism and unselfishness immediately 
growled that Reuther was posing, 
that he expected eventually to be- 
come head of the combined labor 
movement or be elected President—of 
the United States. 


Well, worse things than that could 
and seem more likely to happen to the 
nation. Imagine, for example, the de- 
pressing possibility of one Richard 
Nixon in the White House. 

Neither in the headline on that ad 
in the Chronicle, signed by the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., nor anywhere in the text, 
is the name of AFL-CIO President 
George Meany so much as mentioned, 
but Reuther is labeled a “third genera- 
tion Socialist,” his patriotism is ques- 
tioned, he is presented as a symbol of 
dictatorial labor bossism, and in so 
many words he is accused of building 
a machine to dominate the federal 
government. 


“This is an emergency—immediate 
and dangerous,” says the ad. “Walter 
Reuther is already within reach of 
controlling your Congress. 


“According to the ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, Rep. Gwinn ,‘In 
the 1956 elections organized labor was 
active in 300 of the (then) 535 dis- 
tricts—and were successful — that 
means that their man got elected—in 
more than 175.’ ...” 


It was this same Rep. Ralph W. 
Gwinn, New York Republican, who 
almost ten years ago, in 1949, was 
working himself into a similar fright 
over what had happened in 1948. Re- 
publican Gwinn wrote an article then 
entitled: “Labor Socialism—Will It 
Take Over America?” Commenting 
on the 1948 elections, he said that “la- 
bor socialists helped to elect more than 
two-thirds of the new representatives 
—189 to be exact.” 


(As you can see, it has been an aw- 
fully long-drawn-out crisis about 
which Rep. Gwinn and the Committee 
for Constitutional Government have 
been on the verge of nervous prostra- 
tion these ten years.) 


IN 1949 AND 1950, the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, Inc., was peddling a book called 
The Road Ahead, by John T. Flynn. 

Commenting on this, Stuart Long 
wrote in the Reporter: “Like most 
Flynn works, The Road Ahead is di- 
rected at the educated ignorant. It is 
aimed at scaring a contribution out of 


the type of American who, after hav- 


RUMELY, LINCOLN 
ON UNION LABOR 





ing gone to college, has cloistered him- 
self within the walls of his own trade 
or profession. Many physicians, dent- 
ists, clergymen, businessmen, and law- 
yers are fair game for a clever writer 
like Flynn, who can take a small fact, 
inflate it with supposition, and let it 
fly as far as the wind will take it. 


“Flynn’s main effort is directed at 
channeling his readers’ hatred of com- 
munism into a contempt for all lib- 
erals.” 


Now of course all this was B.R.— 
Before Reuther. Philip Murray was 
head of the CIO then, and William 
Green was president of the AFL. 
Reuther was not even president of the 
UAW yet, but the old socialistic men- 
ace was a tried and true formula for 
getting money out of rich if muddled 
haters of labor unions, and putting it 
into the hands of Flynn, Gwinn & 
Rumely, Inc., also known as the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government 
and the Fighters for Freedom, Inc. 


The 1958 effort also centers around 
the sale of a book, this one called 
Labor Union Monopoly and written 
by Donald Richberg. The Richberg 
and Flynn books have a lot in com- 
mon, although they appeared ten years 
apart. 

For instance, here’s a quotation 
from Flynn—“I insist that if every 
Communist in America were rounded 
up and liquidated, the great menace 
to our form of social organization 
would be still among us.” 


A new decade, a new generation to 
be frightened, and this from Rich- 
berg— “... the labor movement has 
now become a political movement with 
the objective of establishing a social- 
ist labor government in control of the 
economic and social life of the nation 

labor’s economic and _ political 
power are preparing the way for com- 
munism far more effectively than the 
communists themselves.” 


“There is no time to lose,” the ad 
warns. Then it goes on to put on the 
bite. “To project the advertisements 
to the most important metropolitan 
centers, the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government needs immediately 
a seed money fund of $250,000.” 


THE COMMITTEE FOR 
C.G., of which Dr. Edward A. Ru- 
mely was then the executive secretary, 
also was looking for “seed money” 
back in 1949, and Rumely and Dr. 
Williford I. King, who then was chair- 
man of the CCG, proposed to use the 
cash to organize 100,000 Fighters for 
Freedom, each of whom was in turn 
to recruit nine more FFF’s. An adver- 
tisement published in that era sug- 
gested contributions of $490, just $10 
under the amount that otherwise 
would have to be reported to Con- 
gress. 


The CCG ad quotes Lincoln: “Let 
every man remember that to violate 
the law is to trample on the blood of 
his father, and to tear the charter of 
his own and his children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the Constitution become 
the political religion of the nation.” 


Lincoln, the first Republican presi-— 


dent and the patron saint of Rep. 
Gwinn’s party, also had something to 
say about labor that CCG, the Rumelys 
and the Richbergs apparently do not 
know, or do not care to remember. 


“All that harms Labor,” said Lin- 
coln, “is treason to America. 


“If any man tells you he loves 
America, yet hates Labor, he is a liar. 
If any man tells you he trusts America 
yet fears Labor, he is a fool. 


“There can be no America without 
labor and to fleece the one is to rob 
the other.” 

At HIEKEN 
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ON PRICES OF BOATS AND HAMHOCKS 


(Part of a talk with the Presbyter- 
ian Ministers Assn. of Houston Oct. 6 
—Fd.) 

Houston 

All politics should come to ethics, 
but it often doesn’t. So what is ethi- 
cal? One cannot say, but before I 
could presume to discuss ethical issues 
in the next legislature with you who 
give your lives to reflecting on the 
ethical, I should at least forewarn you 
with intimations of my _ presupposi- 
tions. I have found that ethical ideas 
that most appeal to me, where public 
policy is concerned, are a fair chance 
for every person, a just diffusion of 
the world’s goods among all the peo- 
ple, free thought, the acceptance of 
man’s right to make large plans for 
the whole society where there are or- 
ganic needs affecting the whole so- 
ciety, and a preference for kindness 
over revenge or righteousness. 


It is depressing how ideology, 
words like “liberal,” “conservative,” 
“welfare,” “free enterprise,” prevent 
ethical clarity by giving a man’s mind 
tools to pry the enervating leeches of 
guilt off his concept of his noble and 
most just and righteous self. I have 
heard liberals argue for the disfran- 
chisement of the ignorant while neg- 
lecting to advocate their enlighten- 
ment; I have heard conservatives in- 
censed about “federal aid to educa- 
tion” advocate hunger for certain un- 
named but very real little children 
whose bellies hurt. Ideology only ob- 
scures the realness of issues, the ethi- 
cal consequences of policies. 


We cannot summarize here all the 
issues of the forthcoming legislature, 
so it is perhaps as well to take taxes 
as a subject which embodies them. We 
have lately heard from the Governor 
various proclamations about the need 
for frugality and economy, no doubt 
we shall shortly be told again that 
Thomas Jefferson said he who gov- 
erns least governs best. These early 
New England styles of values are 
often called verities, or even virtues. 


Budget requests from the state 
agencies for 1959-’61 exceed $2 bil- 
lion; they are the highest in history. 
The Governor has sent them back as 
unreasonable and asks for economy. 
They would involve an increase in 
state spending of 13 percent. There is 
also going to be a two-year deficit of 
at least $140 million. Adding in the 
continuous increase in the cost of pub- 
lic schooling, there may be a total need 
for new income of about $250 million. 
The legislature meets in Januarv. 


IT STRIKES ONE at 
once that the cost of state govern- 
ment must go up with the increase in 
population if we are not to cancel a 
lot of public services. Texas has nine 
million people now and is the fifth 
largest state. There is also the ques- 
tion of the decreasing value of the 
dollar. Finally there is the doubt that 
Texas state officials, who would have 
to be deaf and blind to be ignorant of 
the state’s fiscal tight, would submit 
budgets based on extravagant state- 
ments of needs. Still the Governor 


says it’s all unreasonable, and he 
wants cuts. 

The issue is not really “fiscal” at 
all; it is ethical. It is the question gov 
ernments have had to answer at least 
since the Reform Act of 1832 in Eng 
land: To what extent shall govern 
ment claim surplus assets in the com 
munity for needs which would other 
wise be neglected? When a public of 
ficial advocates a cut-back in state 
services, or refuses to pass the neces 
sary taxes, what may he really be do 
ing? Deciding: 

That the courts shall continue to 
labor through overcrowded dockets, 
keeping people waiting for their ju 
tice, while injustice accrues. 


That we shall leave empty, as they 
are now empty, the 300 beds at John 
Sealy Hospital, for lack of staff; that 
perhaps three or four or five thousand 
people a year, sick people, and poor, 
will not get expert medical treatment 
we have already paid for except for 
the marginal costs. 

That we shall continue to send our 
troublesome juveniles to reform 
schools instead of experimenting, say 
with wholesome and socially useful 
outdoor work camps. 


That old people will continue to eat 
poorly and seek shelter in slums, to 
fear doctors; as though we were en 
couraging them to die. 

That the state must reject, 
special training, some handicapped 
children. 

That we go on using shock treat 
ments, and denying individual psy 


for 





No Petty Stuff for Lyndon 


Cappo LAKE 

Some years back a presently trusted 
janitor of a college in a_ nearby city 
was being interviewed by its president. 
“Ambrose, would you steal if the 
chance presented itself?” was the rou- 
tine question. “Yassuh, yassuh,” came 
the unexpected reply, “I’d steal ten 
thousand dollars or more if I had the 
chance, an’ hire me a lawyer to git me 
outta it, but I wouldn’t steal none of 
dis trash you wants me to use, like 
brooms, an’ mops, an’ garden hose.” 


Ambrose expressed what seems to 
be the philosophy of our great con- 
cerning theft on the political scene of 
delegates, committeemen, and the like. 
Messers Johnson and Rayburn were 
perfectly willing to steal the 1956 con- 
vention en masse from the liberals, but 
they became secretly enraged when 
their boy Price engaged in petty po- 
litical pickpocketing, and without their 
permission, down San Antonio way. 
A man of Lyndon’s political sagacity 
should have known that he and Ray- 
burn could not pull off their political 
thievery in 1956 and then expect their 
associates to abandon the tools of pil- 
ferage in 1958. 


Another point which must by now 
have manifested itself to these leaders 
is that a Democratic candidate who 
was capable of knifing the party in 
1952 is capable also of easing the stil- 
letto into the very United States Sena- 
tor who salvaged him from oblivion 
four years later. In the more immedi- 
ate instance, the thrust has come 
through the cousin of Price, Rev. Ca- 
rey Daniel of Dallas. 


The Dallas News, whose cause 
Lyndon espoused at San Antonio, 
placed parallel to its report of the sen- 
ator’s recent address to the Dallas 
chamber of commerce a story on the 
Governor’s kinsman. Among the other 
nice things Rev. Daniel said of the 
majority leader of the Senate was his 
appeal to support Faubus rather than 
“that traitor Lyndon Johnson” for 
president. 

We would feel truly sorry for Lyn- 
don if he had not chosen the middle 
of the road deliberately. Even in these 
circumstances, some degree of sympa- 
thy might be evoked by his present 
difficulties, except for the fact that 
he deliberately chose as his traveling 
companions, his associates in the ill- 
gotten swag of two conventions run- 


ning, the deserters, the “I Like Ikers,” 
and the remnants of the Shivers ma- 
chine, scarcely a one of whom did not 
have an itching palm for a dagger 
handle at his back. One who lives by 
the double cross may justly perish by 
it, a precept that loyal Democrats may 
not forget as they look back over the 
bright hope Lyndon held out to the 
liberals in 1956, with the black intent 
in his heart at the time of selling them 
out to the Shivers state committee. 

Lyndon has shown ample courage 
and leadership on the matter of civil 
rights and the dastardly attempt to be- 
little the U.S. Supreme Court. He did 
not sign the Southern Manifesto, and 
when the chips were down, he re- 
frained from becoming a McClellan, 
the nearest approach to a McCarthy 
for the Democrats. Perhaps this is the 
reason for the charge of treachery 
and the espousal of Faubus for presi- 
dent. 


As ranking senator in the part) 
I.yndon has a hard choice to make, He 
may continue in the Pickle barrel with 
its Pecksniffian pack, or he may side 
with the Southern liberals (now 
strangely called moderates to «istin 
guish them from the race lynchists in 
the party). This observer believe 
there is certain to be a third party split 
in the South in 1960. It will be beefed 
up by the same motley crew who were 
Liberty Leaguers, Regulars, and Dix 
iecrats. The sweet moderation 
Lyndon, but above all Rayburn, kept 
the breath of life in this constant be 
traying of the party, which remained 
the same behind whatever mask wa 
in vogue. In what way can our fayor 
ite son candidate avoid a third part 
movement? Scarcely by backing a 
Governor whose cousin calls on Fau 
bus to run against “traitor Johnson 

O tempora! O mores! O Sam, O 
Lyndon! FRANKLIN JONES 


care, to most of the state’s 
mental patients. 


THE THEORY OF TAX- 

TION is a thicket with deep tangled 

ts and vine-burdened branches, but 
ne can generalize with some ethical 

uracy. The U.S. Bureau of the 
Census has reported for 1958 that of 
$669 million paid to the state by 
Texans in fiscal 1958, $313 million, 
17 percent, were “sales and gross re- 
ceipts taxes.” Severance taxes raised 
another $183 million; licenses, $126 

property, $34 million. 

What do these figures mean? That 
the state’s income is raised 

taxes levied on consumers-in-gen- 

without concern for their ability 

I and that most of the business 
taxes are of the kind most easily 
passed on to the consumers. That these 
taxes are regressive—that the poor 
pay more of what they can, than the 
rich pay of what they can—that the 
poor must sacrifice what they need, 
while the rich are left with what they 
lo not need. 

In general we have four kinds of 
yptions for new taxes—the general 
retail sales tax or more selective (that 
special) sales taxes; the business 
(corporate income or a natural 
gas, chemicals, or some other kind of 
special business tax) ; the personal in- 
come tax; or a combination of these. 
lax experts will argue about which 
tax does what; but it is obvious that 
some taxes cost average people more 
than others, while other taxes, such 
s graduated corporate profits or per- 
sonal income taxes, can be more ef- 
fectively assigned according to ability 
to pay. 

One’s views on taxes depend on 
one’s values, one’s life view: whether, 
or example, one thinks it more valid 
to leave a day laborer with $50 a year 
to buy his child a medical examina- 
tion, or to cover the hole in his roof, 

bring home a ham hock now and 
then; or to leave a better off man $300 
a year to pay on his boat. 

One of the roles of modern govern- 
ment is making adjustments for the 
lisjunction between a man’s best ethi- 
al understandings and his selfish na- 
ture. What I do not do if I have to do 
it singly, I submit to doing if my fel- 
low man too must do it. 

One cannot abide with good nature 
the lobbyists who appear in Austin to 
advocate the collectivization of our 
selfishness, the codification of our 
weaknesses into the laws. This is why 
[ am always glad to see ministers in 
\ustin, before the committees, among 
the lobbies, in the galleries. They are 
isually there on behalf of the inno- 
cent, and the poor, and the guilty. 
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POLITICIANS IGNORING 


AUSTIN 

A Vermonter came to Texas this 
week and confronted us natives with 
some of the facts of life about water 
we have been avoiding for twenty 
years. Describing our vacillation about 
water development and conservation, 
he used such phrases as “committing 
suicide” and “cutting your own 
throats.” 

His name is Dr. J. G. Davidson, re- 
tired vice-president of Union Carbide 
Corp. He is singularly qualified, by 
his experience in Texas, to remind us 
of the consequences of our compla- 
cency. What he says about water con- 
servation is also painfully true about 
public education and the basic tax 
structure: we can strangle in pettiness 
and smugness; we can advance as a 
state only if the people and the leaders 
face some realities. 

He said Union Carbide established 
itself in Texas City with the intention 
of relying on ground water to supply 
its industrial needs. The influx of 
other new plants, each drilling water 
wells, soon lowered the water table. 
The company joined with American 
Oil Company in forming the Galves- 
ton County Water Company, which 
tied into an irrigation canal that car- 
ried water from the Brazos River 50 
miles away, extended the canal an- 


other 15 miles, bought pumps, and 
constructed a reservoir, 

Though Corpus Christi had all the 
necessary raw materials, the compan) 
avoided that city as a possible site for 
a second plant because of “an impos 
sible water situation” and settled in 
the town of Seadrift, though the near 
est raw materials were a_ hundred 
miles away. 

In short, Union Carbide, trying to 
solve for itself the problem of water 
in our state, was repeatedly con 
fronted by the leaderless complacency 
that, when wrapped in pious speeches 
passes for government-in-action in 
Texas. When the day came for Union 
Carbide to locate a third plant, it went 
to California. 

Dr. Davidson asks a question: ‘You 
have a Trinity River Authority, a Cal 
orado River Authority, and _ lord 
knows how many more ... all good in 
their individual places; but how about 
an authority for the whole state of 
Texas?” 

He makes an observation: “You aré 
I believe, in this matter of water, com 
mitting suicide by slowly cutting your 
own throats ... but enmeshed as you 
are in all sorts of conflicting rights 
ideas, and plans, you are using a dull 
knife—but you are hacking away.” 

He makes a recommendation : reser- 


REALITIES 


oirs and more reservoirs. They take 
money, but the alternative is an eco- 
nomic stall-out on sub-humid plains 
bountiful in many but not all things. 
Beyond the industrial possibilities, 
ere are agricultural horizons Dr. 
Davidson and most Texans have not 
even imagined. Reservoirs and dams 
mean flood control in East Texas; 
oupled with aqueducts, they can 
bring a whole new agricultural era to 
south and West Texas. 

For years we have watched the 
rains pour on East Texas, drown the 
land, escape down swollen rivers into 
the Gulf. For years farmers in the 
South and West Texas have toiled 
and hoped and hung on. 

For years, we have watched whole 
segments of our population, of all 
hues and origins, grow to maturity in 
relative ignorance, human casualties 
of an incomplete school system. 

For years we have watched the peo- 
ple’s will thwarted, their legislature 
mutilated by lobbyists. 

A Vermonter asks, “How long will 
you dawdle?” 

What will we answer? L. G. 


t} 
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Liberals Writing 
On Pacifism, Sex 


(Lyle Stuart, editor of The In- 
deperident, a newspaper published 
in New York which once featured 
the Observer, is also a book pub- 
lisher. Ads for his books appear 
frequently on the back covers of 
the national liberal magazines. To 
sample them for Observer read- 
.ers, we review two of them be- 
low.—Ed.) 


WE WHO WOULD NOT KILL, by 
Jim Peck; Lyle Stuart, New 
York, 1958, 208 pp. $3. 


AUSTIN 

We Who Would Not Kill advo- 
cates pacifism but does not re- 
sponsibly come to grips with the 
j;issue. It is # book disappointingly 
thin on the fundamental ethical 
problems created by war and 
peace. 

The author is a committed paci- 
fist of a militant variety. He con- 
siders himself a realist and a lib- 
eral and takes some pains to make 
it obvious he is no “sweetness and 
light guy.” He has an affinity for 
progressive causes. Unfortunately, 
in what appears to be a hastily 
written book, what comes through 
is a picture of an opinionated ego- 
tist whose beliefs are describable 
more as prejudices than ideas. To 
simply proclaim, instead of dis- 
cuss, to substitute slogans for 
thought, is not liberal but dog- 
matic. 

In a world so insane that sensi- 
tive and seemingly well-balanced 
citizens confess that, at times, it 
all seems like a bad dream, or 
wonder if they are the ones who 
are mad, there is a need for a 
book to inspire them. For the peo- 
ple who deplore the armament 
race and the nuclear tests which 
poison the very atmosphere; who 

‘fear the encroaching threats to 
liberty of body and mind; who see 
the need for one world, one peo- 
ple, one brotherhood; who will- 
ingly labor, take chances, are 
misunderstood and even jailed for 
their attempts to bring these 
ideals closer to fruition; for these 
an example and encouragement 
would bring greater strength, but 
it is not to be found in this vol- 
ume. Instead this is the story of 
a shallow ego-involved agitator 
whose life blood is finding (if not 
causing) trouble, one suspects, so 
that he can publicly demonstrate 
his virtue 


The vulgarities sprinkled so un- 
necessarily through the book can 
only be a device to shock. The 
fact that Peck felt them to be 
necessary in such a volume indi- 
cates its general level. 

My disappointment is especially 
keen because I expected much 





from one of the men who recently 
sailed “The Golden Rule” into the 
atomic testing area of the Pacific, 
and who is now in jail because of 
this protest. 

BRANDOCH LOVELY 


SEX WITHOUT GUILT, by Al- 
bert Ellis, Ph.D., Lyle Stuart, 
New York, 200 pages, $4.95. 


AUSTIN 

Two Englishmen, John Stuart 
Mill and Thomas Babington Mac- 
aulay, said 100 years ago what 
few citizens will admit believing 
to this day. “Thirdly,” wrote Mill, 
“from this liberty of each individ- 
ual, follows the liberty, within 
the same limits, of combination 
among individuals; freedom to 
unite, for any purpose not involv- 
ing harm to others; the persons 
combining being supposed to be 
of full age, and not forced or de- 
ceived.” “Surely no Christian can 
deny,” wrote Macaulay, “that ev- 
ery human being has a right to be 
allowed every gratification which 
produces no harm to others, and 
to be spared every mortification 
which produces no good to 
others.” Dr. Albert Ellis, next to 
such, is an_ intellectual light- 
weight, but he is a feather plucked 
from the same brood. In Sex 
Without Guilt, he develops a lib- 
eral position on sex. His theme is 
that religion has inhibited other- 
wise liberal people from thinking 
rationally on sex and that the law 
reflects this irrationality. “We 
should only punish by law,” he 
writes, “those sex acts which in- 
volve the use of force or duress; 
or an adult’s taking sexual ad- 
vantage of a minor; or public sex 
wets which are distasteful to the 
majority of those in whose pres- 
ence they are committed. All acts 
other than these, which are en- 
gaged in privately between two 
competent adults, should not be 
subject to legal penalties.” He de- 
velops the plain implications of 
this concept; his conclusions about 
what one might and might not 
reasonably do are based on a 
pragmatic and egoistic hedonism. 
Unfortunately his prose is stud- 
ded, not only with cliches of a 
Slipshod thought process which 
apparently assumes that ethical 
liberalism is exempt from ordin- 
ary mental care, but also with 
tireless italicizings, a sure sign 
either of a writer's dissatisfaction 
with the adequacy of the words 
at his command, or of his distrust 
of his reader’s intelligence. Still, 
he has a good deal to say and he 
says it candidly; the only way to 
confute his theme is to deny the 
applicability of liberal individual- 





PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS, AND KIDS 


q] A 16-year-old Negro school- 

boy in Dallas was held after 
pulling a pistol at high school. In 
Corpus Christi an 18-year-old boy 
was arrested for carrying a sawed 
off shotgun in his car and admit- 
ted it was to be used in a gang 
fight between “the Zorros” and 
‘the Tigers.” 


T An 18-year-old boy who had 

been held six days without a 
complaint filed against him was 
released in Abilene; chief deputy 
sheriff Gilbert Taylor was 
charged with false imprisonment. 


Nearly 11,000 young applicants 

for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and Campfire Girls in Corpus 
Christi cannot get accepted be- 
cause there are not enough adult 
leaders. 


In San Antonio a man wrote 

the sheriff, said he planned to 
kill his estranged wife and her 
lover. When the story got out 15 
women called the sheriff and 
asked for protection. The sheriff 
also received another letter which 
said: “I'm the boy friend and I’m 
going to be long gone. (Signed) 
Long Gone.” (The letter writer 
said later he was just trying to 
seare his deceivers.) 


q Nicholas B. Clinch III, of Dal- 

las, told Washington reporters 
of his part in the ascent of the 
26,470-foot Himalayan peak, Gash- 
erbun I, with five other Ameri- 
cans and two Pakistanis. Texas 
hats had been provided for the 
party by a Dallas manufacturer: 
they were good for keeping off 
the sun, but they yielded to con- 
ventional helmets and oxygen 
masks higher. up. At the top the 
crew planted American, Pakistani, 
U.N., Swiss, French, and Texas 
flags. 


q L.A. Duevall, editor and pub- 

lisher of the La Grange Jour- 
nal, will take over as director of 
student publications, inc!uding 
the student newspaper, at Texas 
A&M toward the end of this 
month. Last year’s director was 
fired in a dispute the fired direc- 
tor said involved censorship he 
would not consent to. 


q Bee County’s centennial will 

include the arrest of an out- 
of-state tourist passing through. 
He will then get the treatment: 
air-conditioned suite at the Hotel 
Kohler, tour of the shops, guest at 
the Sinton-Beeville football game 





ism to sex life, as many, of course, 
would. One regrets that so few of 
the enlightened scientists of the 
human phenomenon have had the 
courage to acknowledge the im- 
plications of their basic beliefs for 
this realm barbed off so long from 
reason by the taboos of centuries. 

R.D. 
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following dinner at Cunninghams, 
gifts and souvenirs. 


Dr. Walter Prescott Webb will 

hear his thesis of “the great 
frontier’’ discussed by other prom- 
inent historians at a congress of 
historians of the U. S. and Mexico 
at the University of Texas Nov. 
3-6. 


qT A survey of Georgetown bus- 

iness establishments revealed 
that the three fastest-selling items 
are rat poison, rat traps, and hula 
hoops. “Rat traps,” reported the 
Williamson County Sun, “are go- 
ing like hot cakes.” 


qT Beverly Jan Porter, pretty 17 

year old Grand Prairie girl 
voted Dallas County “Miss Flame” 
for 1958, announced she'll collect 
police fines for the City of Grand 
Prairie after she graduates from 
high school. 


q Following a heated dispute 
over property rights arising 
from two conflicting land surveys, 





Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany was granted a temporary re- 
straining order against a 65 year- 
old Montgomery County farmer 
who threatened to spray company 
employees with buckshot if they 
tore down his fence. 


A pregnant 14-year-old bride 

otf two months sobbed and her 
mother-in-law fainted when a 
Houston district court sentenced 
17-year-old Harry Guillory to 
eight years after the youthful 
husband pleaded guilty to eleven 
charges of petty thefts and burg- 
laric- 


q With the avowed purpose of 

discouraging school marriages, 
the Austin Board of Education 
approved a new policy forbidding 
married students to participate in 
extra-curricular activities after 
receiving reports that increasing 
marriages among junior and sen- 
ior high school students were ex- 
acerbating disciplinary problems. 
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On Willie Morris 
To the Editor: 


I have been intending whenever 
I had the chance to write and tell 
you how much I enjoyed seeing 
Willie Morris’s writing again. I 
used to speculate on whether Ox- 
ford would do anything to im- 
prove his style, and I must admit 
it has. I particularly liked his 
story on the Boerne referendum 
and the “out-of-state labor bosses” 
parody. But even if his work had 
been as bad as it has been good, 
I could have forgiven him a lot 
for telling that “But Morris, we 
are the historians” story on him- 
self. 
MIKE WIGODSKY 
Graduate College, Princeton, NJ. 


(Morris and his bride are in 
Oxford for his last year there — 
Ed.) 


Tin God 
To the Editor: 


I've wanted to commend your 
publication for some time for its 
splendid articles. ... I would like 
to see more newspapers have the 
“guts” (for lack of a better word) 
to report the truth as you are do- 
ing. 


I was deeply mortified, though 
not at all surprised, at the out- 
come of the state Democratic con- 
vention. In these trying times 
we should strive for political 
unity, and if our Pious Baptist 
Governor were as full of the spirit 
as he professes, he would spend 
more time toward that end, 
rather than stealing conventions, 
passing unconstitutional legisla- 
tion, and playing tin god with his 
imaginary navy. 

Our country means nothing un- 
less it means the triumph of a 








man regardless of race or creed 

shall be guaranteed the oppor- 

tunity to reach the highest point 

to which his capabilities will 
carry him. 

AL ENGLISH 

Hubbard 


Slant on Harris 
To the Editor: 


The Observer is without peer in 
presenting the other side of the 
story fairly even when its feel- 
ings run high in the opposite di- 
rection. In reporting the Harris 
County scene, however, you tend 
to show the fairness and objec- 
tivity of a Nixon speech at a Luce 
testimonial. 

You're the best even at that. 

H. H. GRAY 
Austin 


Notes 


“Your reporting of the conven- 
tion was superb! Please send me 
50 copies of the Sept. 12 issue.”— 
Ruth Barton, Box 6015 N. T. Sta- 
tion, Denton. 


“Congratulations on your Sept. 
19 issue—especially your Shakes- 
pearean piece. It was a master- 
piece worthy of the widest cir- 
culation.” — Oscar Phillips, PO 
Box 19, Victoria. ; 

“I often wish there were more 
people like you who speak the 
truth as they see it.”"—Mrs. Wayne 
Allard, Dawson. 

“My Sept. 26 issue of the Ob- 
server contained two mighty fine 
editorials, ‘Two Oil Men’ and 
‘Who’s Kidding Who?’ Now we 
need more about these important 
matters; as one of your readers 
let me urge you to keep up the 
good work.”—G. A. Belknap, 2512 
Willing Ave., Fort Worth. 
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LEGALS 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
To any Sheriff or any Constable 
within the State of Texas— 

GREETING: ; 

You are hereby commanded t 
cause to be published, ONCE, not 
less than ten days before the re- 
turn day thereof, exclusive of the 
date of publication, in a newspa- 
per printed in Travis County, 
Texas, the accompanying citation, 
of which the herein below follow- 
ing is a true copy—(but if there 
be no newspaper so printed in 
said county, then that you cause 
the said citation to be posted for 
at least TEN days before the re- 
— term thereof as required by 
aw). 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO ALL PERSONS interested 
in the estate of Herbert L. Smith, 
Deceased. No. 19,836, County 
Court, Travis County, Texas. 
Gladys Presley Smith, Admin- 
istratrix with the will an- 
nexed in the above numbered and 
entitled estate, filed on the 9th 
day of October, 1958 her First An- 
nual Account and her verified ac- 
count for final settlement of said 
estate and requests that said es- 
tate be settled and closed, and 
said applicant discharged from 
her trust. 

Said application will be heard 
and acted on by said Court at 10 
o’clock A.M. on the first Monday 
next after the expiration of ten 
days from date of publication of 
this citation, the same being the 
3rd day of November, 1958, at the 
County Courthouse in Austin, 
Texas. 

All persons interested in said 
estate are hereby cited to appear 
before said Honorable Court at 
said above mentioned time and 
place by filing a written answer 
contesting such application should 
they desire to do so. 

The officer executing this writ 
shall promptly serve the same ac- 
cording to requirements of law, 
and the mandates hereof, and 
make due return as the law di- 
rects. 

Given under my hand and the 
Seal of said Court at office in 
Austin, Texas, this the 10th day 
of October, A. D. 1958. 

EMILIE LIMBERG, 
Clerk of the County Court, 

Travis County, Texas 
By M. EPHRAIM, Deputy 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO B. L. Arnold, if living, and 
if dead, the legal representatives 
of the said B. L. Arnold, and the 
unknown heirs of the said B. L. 
Arnold; the legal representatives 
of the unknown heirs of the said 
B. L. Arnold, if the unknown 
heirs of the said B. L. Arnold ate 
dead; the unknown heirs of the 
unknown heirs of B. L. Arnold, if 
the unknown heirs of said B. L. 
Arnold are dead, Defendants, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You (and each of you) are here- 
by commanded to appear before 
the 126th District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, to be held at the 
courthouse of said county in the 
City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A. 
M. of Monday the 24th day of 
November, 1958, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 111,865, in which Thomas 
C. Wommack and John S. Burns 
are Plaintiffs and the above 
named defendants are defendants 
filed in said Court on the 9th day 
of October, 1958, and the nature 
of which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiffs 
and against Defendants for title 
to and possession of the following 
described lands and premises lo- 
cated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas, to-wit: Lot No. 
One (1) in Block No. Two (2), of 
the S. V. Wilson Subdivision in 
Travis County, Texas, according 
to the map or plat of record in 
Vol. 3, Page 2 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas; 

Plaintiffs allege that on Janu- 
ary 16, 1958, they were, and still 
are, the owners in fee simple of 
said above described lands and 
premises, owning and claiming ti- 
tle thereto by virtue of the 10 
year statute of limitation, and 
that upon said date the defend- 
ants unlawfully entered upon and 
dispossessed plaintiffs of such 
premises and withhold from them 
the possession thereof; Plaintiffs 
further pray for costs of suit; 

All of which more fully ap- 
pears from Plaintiffs’ Original Pe- 
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tition on file in this office and to 
which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 
WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR,, 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 
Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 10th day of October, 1958. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR., 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 

By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that Rob- 
ert J. McClain, doing business un- 
der the firm name of Lewis 
Transfer & Storage, Killeen, Tex- 
as, on the f7th day of September, 
1958, incorporated such firm with- 
out a change of the firm name. 
LEWIS TRANSFER & STORAGE 
By Robert J. McClain 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, bv the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,160, styled City 
of Austin vs. Henry Larremore, et 
al, and to me directed and deliv- 
ered a sSheriff of said County, I 
have on September 18, 1958, at 
5:15 o’clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o’clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows to wit: Lot 
Seven (7) and Lot Eight (8), in F. 
Wilheim’s Subdivision of Outlot 
Thirty-five (35), Division “B”, of 
the Government tracts adjoining 
the City of Austin, according to 
the map or plat of said subdivi- 
sion recorded in Volume 1, page 
42 of the Plat Records of Travis 
County, Texas. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the deferdants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and _ costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 

T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant’ t6 a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,241 ,styled City 
of Austin vs. H. B. Curry, et al 
and to me directed and delivered 
as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:13 o’- 
clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o’clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows: Lot Three (3) 
Block “G” of the J. E. Bouldin 
Subdivision according to the map 
or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume 1, pages 71 and 
78 of the Plat Records of Travis 
County, Texas, together with all 
improvements thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 





said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to oat. 





isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,508, styled City 
of Austin vs. Margaret McQuirter 
and to me directed and delivered 
as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:16 o’- 
clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, County 
of Travis and State of Texas, 
known and described as follows: 
The East Sixty-two and _ five 
tenths feet (62.5’) of the North 
Two hundred feet (200’) of Lot 
Four (4), Block Fourteen (14), 
Maas Addition, according to the 
map or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume X, page 103, of 
the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, together with all 
improvements thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and _ costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 

T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,081, styled City 
of Austin vs. L. M. Light and to 
me directed and delivered as 
Sheriff of said County, I have on 
September 18, 1958, at 5:15 o’clock 


p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o’clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows to wit: Lot 
Twelve (12), Block “U", James E. 
Bouldin Subdivision, in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
according to the map or plat of 
said subdivision recorded in Plat 
Book 1, page 71 of the Plat Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas, 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 





a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 


said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 


subject to any other and further | 


rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 


may be entitled, under the provi- | 


sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 


interest, penalties and 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958 
T. O. LANG 
Sheriff, Travis County 
by HENRY KLUGE 





Texas 


Veputy 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in 
tain suit, No. 108,770, styled 


oe 


of Austin vs. Homer Toney and 
to me directed and delivered as 
Sheriff of said County, I have on 
September 18, 1958, at 5:17 o’clock 
Dp. M., 

seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November 
1958, the same being the 4th day 


of said month, at the Courthouse 


door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o’clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 


on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 


right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 


of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 


All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas known and de- 


scribed as follows: Lot Three (3), 
Block Eight (8), of Lincoln Place 
a subdivision of Outlots ' ty 





three (23) and Twenty- 
one-half (23%), Division “A 
cording to the map or plat of said 
subdivision recorded in , 
page 1 of the Plat Records of Tra- 
vis County, Texas, 
or upon the written 


a sufficient portion thereof to 
isfy said judgment, interest 


alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 


defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 


therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 


rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the s ‘tion 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas 
30th day of September, 1958 

‘% 


O. LANG 















Sheriff, Travis County, Texas | 


by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy 
NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
BY VIRTUE of an order of sal 
dated and issued pursuant to 


judgment decree of the 53rd Jud 

cial District Court f Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,086, styled City 
of Austin vs. Austin Frances 
Sternnadl and to me directed and 
delivered as Sheriff f said 


County, I have on September 18, 
1958, at 5:17 o’clock p.m 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 


the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o’clock A.M. and 4 o’clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 


cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or 
parcel of land lying and being sit- 
uated in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas known and de- 
8cribed as follows to-wit: Lot 
Thirteen (13), in Block “U,” 
James E. Bouldin Subdivision in 
the City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, according to the map or 
lat of said subdivision recorded 
n Plat Book 1, page 71 of the 
Plat Records of avis County, 
Texas, 
or upon the written request of 


costs of| 


5} cial 





| said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
| isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
| alties and costs, subject, however, 
| to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
| an interest therein, to redeem the 
' said property, or their interest, 
| therein, at any time within two 
| years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
| rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
| by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the vwatisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 

rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 

T. O. LANG 





Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 

| THE STATE OF TEXAS 

| COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

| BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
|dated and issued pursuant to a 
| judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
District Court of Travis 
| County, Texas, by the Clerk of 


T-|said Court on said date in a cer- 
ity | tain suit, No. 110,343, styled City 


|of Austin vs. Annie Dallas, et al 


>|and to me directed and delivered 


j}as Sheriff of said County, I have 


K}on September 18, 1958, at 5:14 o’- 


| clock p.m., 

| seized, levied upon, and will, on 
|the First Tuesday in November, 
| 1958, the same being the 4th day 
| of said month, at the Courthouse 
| door of said County, in the City 
| of Austin between the hours of 10 
| o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows: 5100 square 
feet of land same being out of and 
a part of the George W. Spear 
League in. wie City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, said 5100 
square feet of land being more 
particularly described as follows: 
Beginning at the northwest corner 
of the herein described tract of 
land, same being a point in the 
south line of West 11th Street and 
from which point of beginning the 
northeast corner of Lot 5 Maas 
Addition, a sub-division of record 
in Volume X at page 103 of the 
| Deed Records of Travis County, 
| Texas, said northeast corner of 
|} Lot 5 being the point of intersec- 
| tion between the south line of 
West llth Street and the west 
line of Charlotte Street, bears N 
60 deg. 01 min. W 12.50 feet and 
N 15 deg. 10 min. W 10.56 feet; 
THENCE, with the north line of 
this tract, same. being the south 
line of West 11th Street S 60 deg. 
01 min. E 85.00 feet to an iron pin, 
same being the northeast corner 
of this tract; THENCE, with the 
east line of this tract S 30 deg. 06 
min. W 60.00 feet to an :ron pin 
at the southeast corner of this 
tract; THENCE, with the south 
line of this tract, N 60 deg. 01 min. 
W. 85.00 feet to a point, same be- 
ing the southwest corner of this 
trace same being in the east line 
of Charlotte Street; THENCE, 
with the east line of Charlotte 
Street; same being a line twenty 
(20.00) feet east of and parallel to 
the west line of Charlotte Street 
as shown on a map or plat of 
Maas Addition, a subdivision of a 
portion o fthe George W. Spear 
League in the City or Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, of record 
in Volume X at page 103 of the 
Deed Records of Travis County, 
| Texas, N 30 deg. 06 min. E 60.00 
feet to the point of beginning, to- 
|gether with all improvements 
thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of a ey oa 


. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGBD, Deputy. 
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Dallas: 


(Continued from Page 3) 
clined voters which has resulted 
in unpaid poll taxes and non-ap- 
pearance at the polls. Efforts to 
overcome this apathy through or- 
ganization run into the same edi- 
torial brickbats. Bill Cooper, Dal- 
las builder and a prominent loyal 
Democrat, says, “Any man who 
wants to take a stand for humani- 
tarianism in Dallas County had | 
better be prepared to withstand a| 
campaign of personal vilification. | 
He'll be called more kinds of rad- 
ical than he can count.” | 

A leading union official in Dal-| 
las confesses, off the record, that! 
Dallas labor is intimidated. He! 
said that of 100 union officials— | 
business agents, secretaries, presi- 
dents of locals—only one was ace | 
tive in politics as a _ precinct} 
chairman. In contrast, he said| 
Magnolia Oil Company has 16 em- 
ployees listed as conservative pre- | 
cinect chairmen 

Magnolia also figured in a local 
commissioner's race this summer. | 
Conservative candidate Mel Price | 
asked a Dallas journalist if he | 
would be interested in serving as 
Price’s campaign manager. After 
the two men held a preliminary 








The Personal and the Impersonal 


Fight Litter, Help Beautify Dal- 
las.”’ 
A huge housing project, with a 


Oak Cliff is almost a world in it- 
self. Its main business street, Jef- 
ferson, is lined with shops, and 
the community has its own 
weekly newspaper, the bright, 
gossipy, conservative Oak Cliff 
Tribune. Oak Cliff is dry as the 
result of a local option election 
two years ago. The massive Cliff 
Temple Baptist Church is the fo- 
cus of the community. 

Out Zangs Blvd., spreading 
both east and west, are crisp new 
residential sections sprouting the 
new moderately-priced homes of 
workers at the aircraft factories 
and the hundreds of light indus- 
tries now booming in Dallas 

In many ways, the natives of 
this bit of Dallas suburbia, loosely 
identified as South Oak Cliff, are 
Similar to their counterparts in 
Preston Hollow. Individualism, 
for example, is not rampant in ei- 
ther locale. The difference seems 
to be one of degree. The residents 
of South Oak Cliff participate in 
community affairs, particularly 
with their children at school func- 
tions, but to a lesser extent than 
the citizens of Preston Hollow. 
They do not vote anything like as 
frequently. Their impact on the 


conference, Price said he had to| community is potential more than 


“check the deal out” with nape 
backer. He led the journalist to a) 
downtown office marked “Mag- | 
nolia Oil Company, Ad Valorem | 
Tax Department.” The “backer,” 
a gray-haired man in his fifties, | 
talked to the journalist for a) 
while, then nodded to Price, “He'll | 
do.” The journalist says he de-| 
cided not to participate because | 
he didn't have enough time. Price 
won the race and faces a Repub- 
lican opponent in the general elec- 
tion. 

Despite its apparent cohesion, 
the business community has its 
own internal friction. There were 





two downtown groups, loosely 
identified as merchants “east of | 7 
Akard” and “west of Akard,”| , The Fort Worth Star-Tele-| 


who feuded over the location of} 
new city government buildings. 
The Bruce Alger - Barefoot San- 
ders race has produced a rare po- | 
litical split in the business com- 
munity, with many downtown 
merchants deserting Alger, gen- 
erally because of his votes against 
urban renewal and the Trinity 
River development. 


IV 


N NORTHEAST DALLAS is the 
White-Rock Lakewood district, 
a sprawling middle to upper-mid- 
dle class section of schools and 





shoping centers, centered on 
lovely White Rock Lake, now 
brimming after long years of| 


drouth. The lake is crowded in| 
the summer with boating and 
fishing enthusiasts who sport 
about in the shadows of ‘some of | 
Dallas's most impressive homes, 
built high over the lakeshore. The | 
district is also home of a colorful 
weekly, Elton Miller's White 
Rocker, ar. exuberantly Demo- 
cratic suburban paper which de- 
voted many of its columns last 
summer to re-electing Ralph Yar- 
borough to the Senate. 

South from Lakewood, through 
tired, slowly detericrating 
dential areas is “South Dallas,” 
the principal Negro section. As 
Dallas's Negro population grows, 
the section expands into areas 
once white. Forest Avenue High 
School is now Negro and has 
been renamed Madison. Booker T. 
Washington technical school and 
Lincoln, the city’s third Negro 
high school, are also in the area. 
Here also, in the poorest section, 
is J. P. Stark elementary school, 
its lunchrooms closed because 
they were a financial drain on 
the Dallas independent school dis- 
trict. In bordering white neigh- 
borhoods, also run-down, more 
échool lunchrooms have been 


closed for the same reason. 
Across the Trinity River to the 


resi- | 
|his middle-road policy 





south, the sprawling suburb of 


actual. They are a part of the 
40 to 45 percent strength of the 
liberal movement in Dallas. 

At the opposite end of Oak Cliff 
in an area hard by the Trinity 
River and bounded on the south 
by the Houston Street Viaduct 
and on the north by the Corinth 
street viaduct is another worn, 
dilapidated Negro housing area. 
The streets—Hutchins, Cliff, Eads, 
Dodd, Sabine, Millard—are un- 
paved. Children play in the 
streets—with hula hoops—and the 





houses, even the most ramshackle 
ones, are spired with television 
antennas. There has been a tenta- 
tive effort at urban renewal, par- 
ticularly in an area known lo- 
cally as the Duberry Property, 
where sanitary conditions have 
been improved and a_ general 
cleanup campaign completed. 

The section runs back toward 
the center of Oak Cliff from the 
river to 8th Street. There, at 8th 
and Denley Driver, is N. W. Harl- 
lee elementary school, the only 
school in the district. It has 945 
pupils, 35 for each teacher. Stu- 
dents of junior high and senior 
high age living in the area must 
travel to south Dallas to attend 
classes. 


South of 8th street, further from 
the river, is Skyline Heights, 
where the Negro middle class 
lives. The area is still partly 
white; the Negroes are moving in 
rapidly. “For Sale, Inquire With- 
in” signs stand in front of many 
houses where white families are 
still living. Trucks at the nearby 
Thornton Electric Company bear 
“Faubus for President” signs. 


Earl Thornton, the owner, is 
president of the local White Citi- 
zens Council. He was defeated for 
precinct chairman by Julia Scott 
reporter for the Negro Dallas Ex- 
press. The margin was 12 votes 
out of almost 400 cast. 

Traveling through this section 
recently, a reporter overheard a 
conversation. A white girl, about 
12, was playing on the sidewalk 
in front of her house near a little 
Negro boy, about seven, who 
lived next door. The girl was talk- 
ing about the State Fair and the 
little boy apparently didn’t under- 





stand. Exasperated, she yelled, 
“The Fair! The State Fair! Our 
Fair, not yours.”’ The boy re- 
treated a step or two, his face in 
a pout, and said, “We can go too, 
if we want to.” “No you can't, no 
you can’t,” said the girls. her 
voice shrill, “only on nigger day.” 


(Negroes are permitted in the 
State Fair grounds only once, on 
“Negro Appreciation Day.” A Ne- 
gro reporter says that on “Negro 
Appreciation Day,” many of the 
exhibits, including the State Fair 
Music Hall, are closed down.) 


EYOND SKYLINE HEIGHTS, 

a street named Monaghans 
Court leads to a bright spot. the 
Brackens Village Housing Project, 
a federal housing development 
with neat lawns and paved streets 
and literally swarming with chil- 
dren, hula hoops and roller skates. 


The Harllee school area and 
Skyline Heights are reached by 
turning left off the Houston 
Street viaduct immediately after 
entering Oak Cliff. A right turn 
leads, after awhile, to another 
blighted area, West Dallas. Down 
Singleton Blvd., the grimy streets 
lead off to poverty. Topeka street, 
Herbert, Sylvan, Obenchain, Con- 
roe, Conklin. There is the Trinity 
Missionary Baptist Church and 
further, the Gospel Deliverance 
Church and the St. Mary of Car- 
mel Parish School with Mexican 
children playing in the school- 
yard. 

A billboard proclaims “Bob 
Hope listens to KLIF” and be- 
yond, another sign says, “We 
Buy Junk.” Still further, near 
Fishtrap Road, another billboard 
message reads, “Join the Crusade, 





white section; a Negro section 
and a Latin-American § section, 
runs from Hampton Road to West- 
moreland. Nearby is the city’s 
only Negro junior high school, 
the bright new Sequoyah junior 
high, and just beyond, the luxuri- 
ous new George Washington Car- 
ver Elementary school. 


Northward, still in the Trinity 
Basin, is the Trinity Industrial 
district. Clean, well-organized, 
wit’, landscaped factory buildings, 
it ss one of the models of its kind 
in the western hemisphere. Here 
the potency of Dallas as a vast 
distribution center becomes clear. 
National industrial giants have 
their branch manufacturing or 
distribution centers here. The ar- 
teries of commerce pulse with a 
rhythmic monotony. 


Down Industrial Blvd. to Harry 
Hines, the circle of the city is 
completed—from the Park Cities 
and the new northern suburbs, to 
Lakewood, to South Dallas, to 
Oak Cliff to West Dallas to the 
Trinity Industrial District, a 
great mass of people responding 
in their own ways to the common 
values, retaining to themselves, 
perhaps trying to prevail with, 
the values held most dear. 

The eye is drawn to William 
Blakley’s mammoth new _ Ex- 
change Park, with its two com- 
pleted skyscrapers, the Braniff 
Airways Building, and the Ex- 
change Bank and Trust Company 
—construction on others continu- 
ing. From this distant perch on 
Harry Hines, the downtown build- 
ings seem efficiently impersonal 





TAX DEBATE: CUT SERVICES, SAYS DAILY 


gram suggested curtailing 


| state services in the face of a $70 


million a year state deficit and re- 
quests for $135 million more a 
year from state agencies. The Cor- 
pus Christi Caller said the aboli- 
tion of the state property tax ($32 
million a year) might be persua- 
sive if somebody would come for- 


| ward with a method of raising the 


money lost. An official of Trans- 
western Pipeline Co. told the 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Assn. meeting that almost half the 
oil industry’s taxes are the prop- 
erty taxes, state and local. The 
association president, C. W. Al- 
corn of Houston, said, “We must 
now look to our state leaders to 
find a new tax source which can 
approximately match the current 
contribution of the oil industry.” 


/ Doris Fleeson, writing from 

Sen. Johnson's ranch on the 
Pedernales, said it is natural for 
Johnson to feel the Democratic 
trend is an. endorsement of the 
party record under Rayburn and 
Johnson. He credits other factors, 
she said, “But he feels he played 
his own part well and he will not 
change course. The net is that 
Johnson is prepared to fight for 
even 
though the party gains have come 
as in Maine, with men and ideas 
to the left of Johnson and others 
in prospect are from the same di- 
rection.” 


Vv 


J In a speech in Dallas Johnson 
said, “For such time as I re- 
main in public life, this (senator) 
is the only title I expect to hold 
and the only role in which I ex- 
pect to speak. I am seeking no 
other position and I want no other 
role.” In Denton Speaker Sam 
Rayburn said the same night: “Of 
all the prospects in the Demo- 
cratic Party, especially in 1960, 
Sen. Johnson is capable of occu- 
pying the highest seat in the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 





/ Johnson again defended fed- 
V eral aid: “I believe that Amer- 
icans can aid Americans without 
corrupting the moral fiber of the 
nation. I believe that we can pro- 
vide for our aged and our sick 
and our blind and our young 
without collapsing the founda- 
tions of a Republic.” 


/ Sen. Yarborough urged pas- 

sage of Constitutional Amend- 
ment Eight to authorize state par- 
ticipation in medical aid payments 
to needy people. In San Antonio 
he blamed Ezra Benson for rising 
costs of milk and rising profits 
for farm goods middlemen. 


V 


/ His GOP opponent, Roy Whit- 
tenburg, -attacked the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service for “threats 
and intimidation” of Democratic 
Arkansas Gov. Orval Faubus. 


/ In Jackson, Miss., Speaker 
v Sam Rayburn of Bonham said 
the GOP has bungled foreign pol- 
icy. Although the man who intro- 
duced him blasted northern Dem- 
ocrats for their stand on civil 
rights, Rayburn refused to talk 
about the subject, either to the 
audience or to reporters. 


The Harris County Demo- 

cratic committee, which is 
controlled by liberals, demanded 
the state committee seat the two 
caucus nominees to SDEC which 
the state convention rejected. The 
Democratic Women of Bexar 
County “strongly condemned” 
John Peace whom Gov. Daniel 
placed on the SDEC instead of the 
caucus nominee. 


Ernest Joiner writes on the 

Hale-Aikin recommendation 
to reject school lunch federal aid: 
“All we can say is, rich lil old 
Texas NEVER DID pay for a bal- 
anced lunch for school kids, which 
is precisely why the federal gov- 
ernment intervened.” 





The Dallas News polled 34 

legislative nominees_ and 
found that 26 favor the annual 
sessions and more pay constitu- 
tional amendment, seven oppose 
it. 


/ Sam Morris, prohibition lead- 
Vv er, has called on state officials 
to close down beer-selling pool 
halls. Pool halls are illegal in 
Texas; the law is observed in the 
breach. 





Political Intelligence 





SDEC chairman Jim Lindsey 

urged Democrats to vote Nov. 
4 against all Republican nominees. 
Jerry Holleman, AFL-CIO presi- 
dent, urged a united vote for Price 
Daniel for governor (each vote for 
the Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor assures a precinct 1/25th of 
a vote at its county convention). 
The Republican national commit- 
tee reported only 120 of the state’s 
254 counties are participating in a 
GOP drive for cash. 


J Dr. M. O. Rouse, Dallas presi- 

dent-elect of the Southern 
Medical Assn., said U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions are leading the 
country to centralization, social- 
ism, and eventually. communism. 
The court members “are not Com- 
munists, but there is no question 
but what their so-called interpre- 
tations are leading us to socialism 
and eventually communism,” he 
said. 


J Two loyalist Democratic pre- 

cinct leaders in Dallas wrote 
four Democratic precinct leaders 
who are openly backing Alger 
that they had violated their oath 
that they pledged themselves to 
‘support nominees of the party and 
ought to resign. They said they 
would not. 





/ Sen. George Parkhouse said 
Yin Dallas that districts which 
say they need federal aid are 
“cheating” on the other districts 
which pay their own way. He said 


such aid is unnecessary. 


m | The Dallas congressional race 

continued to be interesting. 
GOP Rep. Bruce Alger said his 
defeat would be “another victory 
for Walter Reuther,” who, with 
other “labor bosses,” has taken 
the country toward “neo-social- 
ism and labor dictatorship.” He 
said ADA is so close to socialism 
he can't tell the difference. Chal- 
lenger Barefoot Sanders, Demo- 
crat, said at a party rally that Al- 
ger was ashamed to admit his 
party affiliation because of the 
poor GOP record and charged Al- 
ger introduced 56 bills without 
getting a single one out of com- 
mittee. Conservative and liberal 
Dems urged support for Sanders 
at the rally. On a forum Sanders 
agreed that public opinion in Dal- 
las is against federal aid to edu- 
cation and said a state retail sales 
tax might have to be used if fed- 
eral aid is not. 


Fs Waggoner Carr said Reps. W. 
W. Glass of Jacksonville and 
Will Smith of Beaumont have 
pledged to him for House speaker, 
making his total pledges 82. 


J Alvord News reprinted Frank- 

lin Jones's article, “How Long 
Will Ignorance Reign?” (Obs. 
Sept. 12). 


J Harris County election board 
yielded to the GOP demand 
for a drawing for places on the 
ballot. (The Constitution Party 
drew the No. 1 column, the GOP’s 
No. 2, and the Democrats No. 3.) 
In Hidalgo County the GOP filed 
suit for a drawing; in Dallas 
County a suit is being planned. 
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